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ADRIAN VERDOEL, AN UNKNOWN FOLLOWER 
OF REMBRANDT 


By S. RosENTHAL 


Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


HE revolution has brought about a concentration of works of art 

in the State museums and thus the Moscow State Museum of 
Fine Arts is now in possession of two paintings of a relatively unknown 
Dutch master — Adrian Verdoel (1620-1695). Both these paintings, 
“The Triumph of Mordecai,” as well as “Joseph and His Brothers,” 
originally in the Giraud-Collection, were taken into the Museum in 
1924-25. On the first picture (Fig. 1), in the centre of a small square, 
Mordecai, arrayed in a mantle and turban, is riding a horse led by 
the bridle by Haman. An arch forms the background of the scene. On 
1 Till 1917 “The Triumph of Mordecai” formed part of the collection of A. Brocard and was men- 
tioned by Semenov, Collection Semenoff, 1893 LXXVIII, and mentioned in 1687, June 8, in the 


legacy (inventare) of Frendrick Megeringh under NFI: een stuck waer Mordachai in triomph gevoert 
wert sonder lyst van Adrian Verdoel. 


Copyright, 1929, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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the right a woman with an open book in her hands is singing the praises 
of the victor. Nearer to the foreground a woman clasping a child to 
her breast is pointing out Mordecai. A crowd of children and adults 
is following the procession. The spectators are crowded on the steps of 
the palace seen through the arch, near the pedestal and the projecting 
part of the arch. Two heralds are sounding the trumpet. On the left 
two male figures stand out in silhouette against the light sky; the black 
robe of the high-priest makes an effective contrast to the red Italian 
mantle thrown loosely round the other’s shoulders. At a certain dis- 
tance on the left, a crowd of rejoicing people are seen on a background 
formed by several buildings in Italian style. The signature Avdoel is on 
the base of the column on the right. 

The second picture (Fig. 2), “Joseph and His Brothers,”’’ represents 
Joseph, dressed in a fantastic robe and red headgear, sitting in the 
porch of a magnificent ivy-clad house; his guards and retinue are 
around him. A youth is sitting on the brightly lit steps. In the fore- 
ground servants are loading donkeys with sacks of corn; two of them in 
brick-red garments are carrying sacks of corn out of the doors. To the 
left a part of a building is shown in black silhouette. On the right in the 
background is a square with a fountain and a street, wrapped in a 
golden mist and receding into the distance. The colouring is warm. The 
picture is signed in the middle at the bottom of the picture. 

In a private Moscow collection there is another picture by the same 
master, representing “A Dance”® (Fig. 3). Out of the gloom of a large 
room, plunged into a brown twilight, two dancers of the Italian comedy 
are moving forward. The lady wears a yellow skirt and pink bodice, the 
cavalier a pink coat with small ruffles. Two ladies seated in armchairs 
to the left are dressed in lilac and blue, after the Spanish fashion. On 
the right some cavaliers in military dress with halberds are standing 
with their backs towards the spectator. A group of musicians in pink 
coats is placed in the background on a gallery. The signature, Adria 
Verdoel, 1643, is at the bottom of the picture. 

Compared with the pictures of the Moscow State Museum of Fine 
Arts, the picture in the private collection shows a certain hardness in 
the treatment of tissues, the colours are more variegated, there is less 
unity in the composition. But still, despite a certain lack of atmosphere, 
some elements of pictorial composition may be pointed out in the 


2 The picture comes from the Mjakin collection and is mentioned by Stchavinsky, Starye Gody, 
1912, p. 39, and Semenov, Thidem LXXVIII. 


3 Coll. Khanenko, No. 69. 
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“Dance”: the figures in the background, the musicians on the gallery, 
the back walls of the room are all plunged in a golden haze, the colours 
are not too varied and even local colours are merged into a dull half- 
tone. These pictorial elements find their full expression in the two pic- 
tures of the Moscow State Museum of Fine Arts. 

In the Kiev State Museum, belonging to the Ukraine Academy of 
Sciences (formerly Khanenko Collection), there is another picture by 
Verdoel: “The Carrying of the Cross” (Fig. 4). A crowd following 
Christ on his way to Calvary is moving forward through an arch. Ve- 
ronica,in a yellow-green dress falling in heavy folds, turns to the Saviour 
who is sinking down under the weight of the cross. He is clad in a 
whitish-lilac robe and a purple mantle.* The background closed in by 
buildings, receding obliquely into the distance, is executed in roseate 
and ochreous tones (in the manner of Goyen in the forties). The signa- 
ture, Averdol, is on the right. The manner of execution in “The Carry- 
ing of the Cross” as well as in the “Dance” is heavy, the colours laid on 
thickly, recalling the manner of Dirk Hals and even Lastman. This 
thickness of brushwork is to be noted especially in the foreground which 
is always bright and opaque, while the execution of the background is 
thinner and more in monochrome. Nevertheless both pictures are exe- 
cuted in a brown colour scheme. In these pictures the hands of the 
actors are only slightly indicated and the faces have as yet little indi- 
viduality. 

For a long time the name of Verdoel was known only through literary 
sources, as the majority of this master’s paintings are unknown to us. 
But in general we are not particularly well informed about Verdoel. 
Houbraken’ mentions him in 1642 as a pupil of Rembrandt and re- 
marks that Verdoel is worthy to be called a true painter as his historical 
paintings are marked by a great depth of conception. Such historical 
paintings of Verdoel were, however, unknown, until lately. Yet in old 
inventories® we often meet pictures of A. Verdoel representing Paulus 
and Barnaba, Esther and Ahasueras, the Resurrection of Lazarus, 
Joseph’s Dream, the Queen of Sheba,’ Mordecai’s Triumph; the last 
picture is doubtlessly the picture in the Moscow Fine Art Museum now 


published. 


4 The same shade of purple is also to be seen in other pictures by Verdoel — the purple mantle of the 
man standing on the right in “The Triumph of Mordecai” and the garments of the servants on the 
left in “Joseph and His Brothers.” 

5 Houbraken Grosse Schouburgh, 1719, II, 57-58. 

6 A. Bredius-Vunetler-Inventare BJI, 109, 110, 335. 

7 Mentioned by Wichmann Bramer, 66; Queen of Saba, on sale in 1907. 
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Wurzbach is obliged to state much to his regret that the historical 
pictures of Verdoel have not reached us. Of the four pictures known to" 
him he mentions two representing pigs,° while the other two are copies 
from pictures by F. Hals and S. Koning. This being the case, the four 
paintings of Verdoel in U.S. S. R. are of exceptional interest, being all 
of them figural, historical compositions. These pictures allow us to re- 
construct at least in part the characteristic features of this almost for- 
gotten painter and fully bear out the statement of his contemporaries, 
that Verdoel was a fine colorist.” 

The earliest and the only dated picture by Verdoel is “The Dance” 
in the private Moscow collection, signed and dated 1643. It is painted 
as already said in a rather dry manner. The same dull-brown back- 
ground, many-coloured garments and peculiar rendering of silk by 
small whitish touches, are often to be met in the pictures of Dirk Hals 
and J. de Wet. This picture refutes Houbraken’s statement about Ver- 
doel’s pretended apprenticeship with Rembrandt in 1642. This paint- 
ing, dated 1643, would surely display traces of Rembrandt’s influence, 
had Verdoel in 1642 been working in his studio. 

Better than any livre de comparito the Moskow “Dance” proves that 
A. Verdoel belongs to the Haarlem School. Indeed, in Willigen’s* book 
about Haarlem painters we find a list of painters who were accepted to 
membership in the Guild of St. Luke at Haarlem in the year 1649; 
and this list contains the name of Adrian Verdoel. Willigen points out 
that this list, made up by the painter Vincent van der Vinne Laurene- 
soon, contains only names of painters not mentioned anywhere else. 
The picture now published supplements the list of Ar. d. Vinne and 
proves that Adrian Verdoel was a pupil of D. Hals and J. de Wet. Only 
now are we able to appreciate the statement of Nagler” that Verdoel 
was a pupil of Bramer and Witte (Wet) and afterward came under 
Rembrandt’s influence. 

A certain hardness and lack of atmosphere can also be noted in “The 
Carrying of the Cross” of the Kiev Museum, painted a little later than 
“The Dance.” Only in a later period Verdoel seems to apply Rem- 
brandt’s principles, adopting the golden hue of the atmosphere and 
merging the whole composition into one general tone, which is clearly 
seen in the two pictures of the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. Such a 

8 Paris, Leipzig, Schwerin, Bruxelles, Copenhagen. 
® Immerzeel, 1843, III, 171. 


10 Willigen, Les peintres de Haarlem, 1870, 352. 
11 Nagler, Kunstler Lexikon, 1850, XX, 91. 
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Fic. 3. Aprian Verpoet: THe DANCE 





Private Collection, Moscow 





Fic. 1. Aprian Vernoei: THe Trrumpen or Morpecat 


State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow 





AprIAN VERDOEL: JosepH AND His BroTHers 


State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow 





Fic. 4. AprtAn VerRDoEL: THe CarryING OF THE CRoss 


State Museum, Kiev 


chronological order of the four pictures, based on the manner of paint- 
ing, is confirmed by the character of the signature on all these four pic- 
tures. From the full signature, with date of a young painter in the 
beginning of his career, Verdoel in his later pictures reverts to a more 
and more abbreviated signature, rather recalling a cryptogram, char- 
acteristic for a painter who has already acquired celebrity. Both pic- 
tures in the Moscow State Museum are painted in the golden colour 
scheme peculiar to the school of Rembrandt, which is a proof that 
Verdoel was influenced by Rembrandt; the grey-blue and golden-yel- 
low half-tones favoured by the painter are strengthened by black and 
brick-red. The pictures are painted with a free full touch. The charac- 
ter of the composition recalls the pictures of Lastman—we do not 
mean to speak of a direct borrowing, but of the general similarity in the 
compositions of the Dutch historical painters in the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century. The composition is as a rule longitudinal; the prin- 
cipal figures are contained in a strict triangle (in “The Triumph of 
Mordecai” the apex of the triangle is in the herald’s trumpet). The 
middle part of the foreground remains empty being closed in on either 
side by figures in silhouette. The principal actor is supported by an 
architectural background (the arch in “The Triumph of Mordecai”). 
In the use of this system of composition Verdoel resembles Lastman, 
yet in the character of his touch and his means of execution he is very 
remote from the heavy thick manner of Lastman. It is necessary to 
note Verdoel’s great merits as a colorist, his ability to use light and 
shade and the effects of artificial lighting. Thus different and quite 
arbitrary sources of light illuminate the figures of the men loading the 
corn on the left side of the picture, “Joseph and His Brothers.” Judg- 
ing by the two pictures in the Moscow State Museum of Fine Arts, 
Verdoel in the last period of his career was somewhat affected by an 
Italian influence received through an intermediary source (see the 
type of the kneeling woman on the right and the man in the red mantle 
in “The Triumph of Mordecai,” or the obelisks and round towers in the 
backgrounds). But his pictures lack the stilted pathos of the early Ro- 
manists and possess not only a linear but also a colouristic composition. 
The principal charm of his pictures lies in his skill in merging the whole 
composition into one golden colour scheme. 

These Italian reminiscences, however, do not prevent Verdoel’s com- 
ing very close to the painters of Rembrandt’s school. The mixed use of 
theatrical garments, contemporary dresses and requisites, the some- 
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what theatrical staging of his compositions, the peculiar type of his per- 
sonages, his love of light and shade, and his golden colouring: such are 
the features which connect his works with the painting of Rembrandt’s 
school. The exceptionally soft, delicate colouring of Verdoel’s pic- 
tures here published, the skill in merging all the colours into the warm 
golden tone, denote Verdoel’s great gift as a painter, which was already 
appreciated by his contemporaries. The two pictures in the Moscow 
State Museum of Fine Arts are painted with masterly skill and compel 
us to rank Adrian Verdoel with the most interesting painters of the 
school of Rembrandt. 











EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITS AT THE 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 







By Crype H. BurroucHs 
Detroit, Michigan 







Portraiture grows more interesting with the lapse of time. In it per- 
haps more than in any other phase of art one may read the signs of the 
times. If art reflects the tempo and the tenor of the age in which it was 
produced, the portrait is undoubtedly art’s most lucid interpreter of 
that period. 
_ The portraits of even a generation or two before attract and hold 
our attention, but after a hundred years or more we find an engrossing 
interest in looking at the portraiture which has survived — an interest 
which is not altogether an aesthetic one. We find ourselves looking at 
the individual portrayed and speculating upon his character with re- 
lation to his times ; his picture reveals to us something of his habits and 
his manner of dress; he is often a character who has made an impress 
upon the history of his day and we find ourselves delving into his biog- 
raphy. Thus the portrait envisions for us in a most literal way a living 
page out of the past, and proves an incentive to make ourselves more 
familiar with that past. 

Largely through the interest of a single donor,’ the Detroit Institute 


1D. M. Ferry, Jr., who presented eight of the eleven examples discussed herein. 
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of Arts has secured eleven examples of early American portraiture 
which as they have been acquired one by one, have revealed to this 
writer the absorbing enjoyment which one may derive from this most 
practical phase of painting. Without exception these pictures were 
chosen for aesthetic reasons. They are all by ranking artists of their 
day; but it is surprising how one’s consideration for them is soon in- 
tensified by their personal appeal or historic background. After our 
first emotional satisfaction with the skill of the painter in revealing the 
character of his sitter, we begin to speculate on the personal character- 
istics of the man or woman he has chosen to portray. The quaint cos- 
tumes of the day suggest habits of life about which we desire to know 
more; we sift the biography of the sitter (if he has one) and begin to 
study him and his manner of living and his daily occupation at first in 
relation to his immediate environment, only to find that our interest be- 
gins to widen until we find him a part of a whole sturdy movement that 
has far-reaching fascinations. We turn to history and even to fiction and 
each step we take in this direction makes of our sitter a more living per- 
sonality — so much so that whenever we read of his times it is his face 
that keeps appearing before us. 

The first time I read Dickens’s Pickwick Papers as a young man it 
seemed a rather dry and heavy bit of humor; then the inimitable De- 
Wolf Hopper came along in his stage impersonation of Mr. Pickwick 
and since then Pickwick Papers is a classic of exceedingly humorous 
content which I read frequently and from which I derive endless enjoy- 
ment, for the image of DeWolf Hopper as the ponderous Mr. Pickwick 
is on every page. In a somewhat lesser degree does portraiture stamp 
itself upon consciousness. 

Of the eleven pictures secured for Detroit, four are Pre-Revolution- 
ary portraits, prior to the time of Copley and Stuart, and seven are sub- 
sequent to the Revolution and reveal a real pioneering spirit on the part 
of their authors in succeeding in an artistic profession with few sources 
of instruction or inspiration from which to draw and for the most part 
by sheer native ability. Of the Colonial portraits the two earliest, that 
of Theodore Atkinson, Colonel of the first New Hampshire Regiment, 
by Joseph Blackburn, active from 1754 to 1762, and that of John 
Adams by Joseph Badger (1708-1765), are by New England painters, 
both of whom practiced their profession largely around Boston. 

Joseph Badger, the son of a tailor of Charlestown, began his career 
as a house painter and glazier, and even after he had embarked upon 
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his career as a portrait painter he seems to have continued to paint 
signs and heraldic devices and to do such other work as fell to his lot 
when not engaged with a sitter. We are indebted to the late Lawrence 
Park for singling out and recording the history and works of this artist 
whose portraits fall almost entirely between the period of 1740 to 1758. 
Badger must have been familiar with the works of Sir Peter Lely and 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, either through original paintings or engraved 
works, for his style remotely resembles these painters in pose and char- 
acter. The portrait acquired for the Detroit collection is the first listed 
in Park’s excellent monograph’ and is identified as John Adams, a suc- 
cessful Boston merchant. He wears a brown broadcloth coat with a 
white embroidered waistcoat underneath, into which he thrusts his left 
hand, while his right hand rests upon his hip. The artist indicates the 
commercial career of his sitter by introducing in the background a sea 
with sailing vessels. John Adams was the son of the Reverend Hugh 
Adams and Sarah (Winborn) Adams of Oyster River (now Durham, 
N. H.) where his father was the settled minister.’ 

There is a good deal of obscurity about the identity of Joseph Black- 
burn which now seems in a fair way of being cleared up. It would ap- 
pear that an early biographer of New England artists recorded a Jona- 
than B. Blackburn and subsequent biographies adopted without ques- 
tion this name which applied to a very large number of excellent pic- 
tures painted in New England and chiefly about Boston. Recently 
through the collaboration of the late Lawrence Park, who carefully ex- 
amined the signatures of more than eighty canvases by Blackburn, 
Frank W. Bayley, who discovered Joseph Blackburn’s advertisements, 
John Hill Morgan, a New York attorney, who has published his studies 
on Blackburn’s handwriting, and Frederick W. Cobura, who reviewed 
and published this evidence and who contributed an article on Black- 
burn in the Dictionary of American Biography, the identity of Joseph 
Blackburn as the author of the fine portraits owned in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, the Worcester Art Museum, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York and the picture owned in Detroit seems well 
established. | 

Colonel Theodore Atkinson, his sitter, was a notable personage. 
Graduated at Harvard University in 1716, he was honored by the New 

2 Lawrence Park, Joseph Badger and a Descriptive List of Some of His Works. Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, December, 1917. 


3 This portrait was formerly attributed to Copley and is published as such in Frank W. Bayley’s 
The Life and Works of John Singleton Copley, p. 38. 
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Joun Apams CoLoneL THEeopore ATKINSON 


By Joserpu BapcEer By JosepH BLAcKBURN 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, ! The Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mi n. Gift of D. M. Fe 














Hampshire commonwealth with many public offices, serving in its legis- 
lature and council and being Secretary of the Colony in 1721 and Chief 
Justice in 1741. He was also collector and sheriff at Portsmouth and 
Saw active service in the French and Indian War as a colonel of militia. 
In his plum-colored velvet coat trimmed with gold galloon and his 
white wig he seems a very elegant and dignified gentleman. The depth 
and richness in the colouring of the costume and the ruddy complexion 
of the face attest the merit of this Pre-Revolutionary artist as a colorist. 

Another pair of Colonial portraits thought to be Colonel William 
Allen and his wife Clara Walker Allen of Claremont, Virginia, were 
painted by John Wollaston, an English portrait painter of some note, 
who came to the colonies to take advantage of a lucrative portrait prac- 
tice that sprang up with the growth of wealth and comfort in the new 
country. He worked in New York, Philadelphia and the south and had 
a particularly good patronage in Virginia, painting among others the 
portrait of Washington’s mother. He was active about 1750 to 1767. As 
one may see from this fine pair of portraits he was a competent painter 
whose style pays its tribute to that of Hogarth. The subjects of the por- 
traits are an exceedingly interesting couple. Mr. Allen seems an easy- 
going gentleman of the south who loves all the good things of life. His 
spouse, with her prim costume, is somewhat sterner in mien and was 
perhaps a restraining influence on his pleasure loving tendencies. This 
pair of portraits were presumably painted about 1758. 

“The Todd Family” by Gilbert Stuart is an exceptional work of this 
American painter in that it combines so happily a large number of fig- 
ures into a single composition, a thing which the artist was seldom wont 
to do. The group consists of the father, mother and six children. The 
younger children with their fresh complexions and fair hair, grouped 
about the mother, form a center of interest which is balanced on the 
right with the portrait of the husband and on the left with two older chil- 
dren. It is exceedingly brilliant in color and is characteristic of the 
style developed by Stuart from about 1780 to 1790, during the first flush 
of the artist’s success after he had set up a studio for himself in London. 
“The Todd Family” only recently came into the channels of trade. It 
is published in Lawrence Park’s splendid book on this artist.’ Little is 
known of the identity of this English family but the Todd progeny must 
be a clannish family, with a deep-seated pride of name and race, for 
since the picture has been in the possession of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, dozens of letters from them have been received from many points 


4 Lawrence Park, Gilbert Stuart, Vol. II, p. 843. 
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in the United States asking for information about the history of the 
sitters which unfortunately we are unable to supply. 

John Trumbull (1756-1843) was of Connecticut parentage, being the 
son of a Colonial governor of that state. By the time he graduated 
from Harvard University at the age of seventeen, he had already elected 
art as a profession but had not really begun his career. He was only 
twenty when the Revolutionary War broke out, and of patriotic lean- 
ings he joined the army as an adjutant and was appointed by General 
Washington as his aide-de-camp. He was promoted to a position upon 
the general staff with the rank of Brigadier-Major and was subsequent- 
ly made a Colonel. In 1780 he resigned his commission in order that he 
might go abroad for further art study. He landed in France and then 
with a letter of introduction from Benjamin Franklin to Benjamin 
West he went to London to take up the study of painting in the English 
style. He arrived at an unfortunate time; Major Andre’s execution as 
a spy was still fresh in the memory of the English and Trumbull suf- 
fered from their spirit of retaliation, being arrested and imprisoned as a 
traitor. West and Copley hastened to his assistance and he was re- 
leased on condition that he leave the country. He subsequently re- 
turned to England for study, however, finally settling down in New 
York in 1789, where he worked as a historical and portrait painter, be- 
longing to that group of painters who perpetuated the English tradi- 
tion in America after it became an independent nation. 

It is to be regretted that he regarded his historical pictures as his most 
important work, for his portraits are generally better and at times reach 
a high level of artistic achievement, as in the Portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton which is in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York and the Fisher Ames which has just been secured for the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Fisher Ames was a brilliant and prepossessing statesman. A member 
of the Massachusetts convention which ratified the Federal constitu- 
tion and later a member of the National House of Representatives dur- 
ing the eight years of Washington’s administration, he was a gifted 
orator and one of the most distinguished men of his day. His eloquence 
in debate is credited with having changed the majority in the Jay 
Treaty and when Washington retired it was Fisher Ames who was 
chosen to deliver to him an address on behalf of congress. In 1804, he 
was offered the presidency of his alma mater, Harvard College, but re- 
luctantly declined on account of the state of his health. John Trumbull 
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Coronet WitiiAm ALLEN Ciara Waker ALLEN (Mrs. Wo.) 
By Joun Woo.Laston By Joun Woo.Laston 
The Detroit Institute of ts, Detroit, Michigan. Gift of D. M. Ferry, Jr. The Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. Gift of D. M. Ferr 








has portrayed his sitter presumably during the period when he was a 
member of congress (1789-1797) for he appears to be a man in his 
thirties. That Trumbull was an admirer of Fisher Ames there can be 
no doubt, for of all his sitters none have been more fluently and sym- 
pathetically portrayed. 

The portraits of Dr. and Mrs. Edward Hudson of Philadelphia by 
Thomas Sully are superb examples of one of America’s most gifted por- 
trait painters. They were painted in Philadelphia probably about 1835, 
when the peaceful and happy environment under which Sully was liv- 
ing enabled him to pursue his craft under the most favorable circum- 
stances. One can see in this pair of portraits and particularly in that of 
the handsome man the strength and solidity of the drawing, the clear- 
ness of the flesh tones and the easy and telling brush stroke that make 
of Sully the equal of any and the superior of most of the early portrait 
painters of the new republic. 

Thomas Sully’s career was a long one (1783-1872). Although he was 
born in England, he came to America at the age of nine with his par- 
ents, who were noted actors, and from 1810 until the time of his death 
in 1872 he resided in the “City of Brotherly Love.” His brother, Law- 
rence Sully, was a miniature painter at Norfolk, and Thomas at the age 
of nineteen went to live with this older brother and to help him in his 
work, Upon the untimely death of the former he assumed the responsi- 
bility of his brother’s widow (and three children) and subsequently 
married her. 

Sensitive to his technical imperfections, Sully sought out Gilbert 
Stuart and from him secured much help in his craft. In 1809, largely 
through the instrumentality of his friend, Benjamin Willcocks, he 
visited England, where with his meager funds he was enabled to remain 
only nine months, but in that time he had learned much alike from his 
fellow countryman, Benjamin West, and from the fine examples of Eng- 
lish portraiture with which he came in contact. Particularly does he 
pay tribute to the decorative style of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the most 
popular painter in England at that time. 

John Neagle (1799-1865) also belongs to Philadelphia, and with the 
poverty of opportunity of the times he was in a large measure self- 
taught. When he left school at the age of fourteen, he served an ap- 
prenticeship for five years to a coach and ornamental painter, Thomas 
Wilson, and even before this term was over he had an ambition to be- 
come a portrait painter, in which he was encouraged by his master. At 
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the end of his term he travelled west and south, but finding no demand 
for his services he returned to Philadelphia and settling there became 
one of the best known painters of his day. He married the step-daugh- 
ter of Thomas Sully and with this painter he seems also to have had an 
artistic kinship. 

At the exhibition of his portraits held at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in 1925, some sixty years after his death, he quite as- 
tonished present-day American painters with his ability as a draftsman 
and brushman no less than in his incisive reading of character. 

His portrait of the Reverend Gregory Townsend Bedell in the De- 
troit collection shows this popular Philadelphia preacher in the attitude 
of expounding from the Bible seen in the lower left hand corner resting 
upon a lectern covered with a red cloth. The picture is signed and dated 
in the lower left corner “J. Neagle, 1830.” 

Perhaps no American painter exemplifies the pioneer spirit more 
than Chester Harding. Born in Massachusetts in 1792, he moved with 
his family at the age of fourteen into western New York state, then a 
wilderness. With little education or training he became of age, assumed 
family responsibilities, and after trying his hand at various pursuits, 
drifted westward and while engaged as a sign painter at Pittsburgh be- 
came fired with the ambition to follow portrait painting as a profession. 
For only a brief span of two months he went to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. Here he not only learned to draw but he also had the opportunity 
to see some good pictures. At various times we find him in Kentucky, 
Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, but it was not until his return to 
Massachusetts, the scene of his nativity, and particularly in cultured 
Boston, that he met with a marked degree of success. 

Dr. Samuel A. Bemis, whose likeness is perpetuated in the Detroit 
picture, was one of his Boston sitters and was an exceedingly interesting 
character. After serving an apprenticeship to a watchmaker he fol- 
lowed this profession for only a brief period. He then bought out a den- 
tist and for thirty years followed this profession, making many inven- 
tions in the way of dental tools and contributing much to the knowledge 
of dentistry. When he entered this profession he had no knowledge or 
experience except his skill in the use of small tools. The ethics of the 
dental profession in this early day were as lacking as professional quali- 
fications and it is related that Dr. Bemis employed a young woman to 
eat in Boston eating houses, who, when she encountered others with 
false teeth which rattled would say, “You should have Dr. Bemis make 
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your teeth; his do not rattle,” and she would proceed to give them a 
demonstration. Dr. Bemis spent his summers in the White Mountains 
and finally settled there permanently, building himself a large country 
home similar to an English manor house, and it is not unlikely that the 
town of Bemis, New Hampshire, where this portrait was discovered, 
was named for him. 

It seems fitting to bring this article to a close with Samuel F. B. 
Morse, one of the founders of the National Academy of Design and its 
first president. The fact that he is universally known as the inventor of 
the telegraph and within a more limited circle is also regarded as one 
of America’s foremost portrait painters of the early nineteenth century, 
is an interesting commentary on the times and speaks well for the en- 
terprise that was everywhere evidenced by men in all professions in this 
new land of opportunity a few decades ago. 

Born in Massachusetts in 1791, Morse had already chosen painting 
as a profession by the time he entered Yale College, and he partly 
earned his way through school by painting miniatures on ivory at five 
dollars each. With Washington Allston he journeyed to England where 
for a time he studied with Benjamin West. At the age of twenty-two he 
had a work accepted by the Royal Academy. Returning to America he 
met with much success as a portrait painter, continuing to work in the 
artistic profession until 1839, after which most of his time was occupied 
in the perfection and promotion of his invention of the telegraph. 

Edward Everett, the subject of his picture in the Detroit collection, 
will be remembered as a brilliant orator, scholar and statesman. After 
graduating at Harvard he was the pastor of the Brattle Street Church 
in Boston for two years, after which he accepted the Eliot professorship 
of Greek literature at his alma mater. He was also editor of the North 
American Review, and in 1824, was elected to congress from the Cam- 
bridge district, serving five successive terms in the House of Representa- 
tives. From 1836 to 1840 he was Governor of Massachusetts, and it is 
not unlikely that this portrait was painted about that time, when he was 
in his early forties. He is a picturesque figure as portrayed by Morse. 
Seated against a draped red curtain, with his blond hair falling as it will 
about his intellectual forehead, and with his keen, piercing brown eyes, 
he looks the part of an active and thoughtful man. His influential posi- 
tion in political affairs is attested in his appointment as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Great Britain in 1841, and upon the death of Daniel 
Webster his appointment as Secretary of State in the cabinet of Presi- 
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dent Fillmore. In the interim he had served for a time as the president 
of Harvard University. It will be remembered that Edward Everett 
was the orator of the day at the consecration of the National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863, and that it was after his oration of 
more than two hours that President Lincoln gave utterance in a few 
words to that now-famed Gettysburg speech which is quoted by every 
school boy. 

It will be seen that the early portrait painting in America received its 
inspiration almost wholly from the mother country, England, which 
from the time of Holbein and Van Dyck was a liberal patron of the 
portrait artist. In the eighteenth century in particular she developed 
that galaxy of eminent portraitists beginning with Gainsborough and 
Reynolds and ending with Sir Thomas Lawrence and including in be- 
tween such eminent painters as Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, Beechey 
and a whole school of lesser men, most of whom were perfect masters 
of their craft in so far as it applied to the decorative and superficial as- 
pects of their sitters. As soon as the hardships of living on these rigor- 
ous shores in Pre-Revolutionary times were overcome, the more afflu- 
ent inhabitants of the colonies sought the comforts and luxuries and 
also the advantages of culture which were enjoyed in the mother coun- 
try. Native portrait painters emulating those of the mother country 
sprang up in the colonies and found a ready patronage. Feeble as some 
of these early paintings seem in comparison with the gorgeous and bril- 
liant masterpieces of England of the same period, they do, however, 
possess a spirit which is so purely colonial and which reflects so clearly 
the first prosperity following on the heels of pioneer days that we treas- 
ure them for their fine local flavor. 




























AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN JAPANESE 
ART IN PARIS 







By EpiruH VALERIo 
Brussels, Belgium 







It might seem strange that, in spite of European influences and the 
purely material progress of our mechanical age, in a highly civilized 
country like Japan, the classical and modern life should have developed 
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harmoniously, without sustaining those violent jolts which have brought 
confusion into the life, and chaos into the art of the occident. That such 
is the case, however, a convincing proof is afforded by the present exhibi- 
tion of the contemporary classical school of Japanese art at the Musée 
du Jeu de paume in Paris. In the work of the past fifty or sixty years of 
which some two hundred examples are exhibited, is the conclusive evi- 
- dence that the racial psychology of the true Japanese artist, for whom 
life’s essence and signification can be fitly expressed alone through the 
medium of an ethereal symbolism, has remained unadulterated. This 
being the ruling conception of his art, it can be best conveyed through 
the traditional precepts and technique which grew out of it. The super- 
position of an occidental mentality and technique was a graft that 
could only produce negative results. This, also, is being demonstrated 
by the exhibition at the Kodak gallery of Japanese artists who have 
fallen under these influences. The works are all more or less reminis- 
cent of Cezanne, Gauguin, and the more recent Matisse, Vlaminck, Van 
Dongen. The consensus of French critical opinion is that, where the 
Japanese artist has succeeded in assimilating in any appreciable de- 
gree occidental and modern conceptions and methods, his work is no 
better and no worse than that of the average European. For the acqui- 
sition of a foreign mediocrity, he has bartered his artistic birthright of a 
subtle symbolism and simple purity of technique. 

The manner of his approach to life and nature is the forecast of the 
artist’s creations. That of the modern iconoclast — brutal and irrever- 
ent — is seen in his gross and libellous presentation of nature’s most 
beautiful works. He sees and creates in terms of matter — volume, di- 
mensions, masses — to which the range of his perceptions are limited. 

“Tn the painting of landscape,” said the old Chinese artist to his son, 
hundreds of years ago, “there are principles which cannot be coarsely or 
precipitately expressed.” He prepared himself for his work as for a re- 
ligious rite, “opening the windows, wiping his desk, washing his hands 
and burning incense right and left.” Having attained the desirable se- 
renity through these preliminaries, he began his compositions. Today, 
as then, the Japanese artist preserves his worshipful attitude in face of 
nature —a sanctuary to be entered on tip-toe and with bated breath, 
more in the spirit than in the flesh. 

The mediums employed in the works at the present exhibition are 
water-color, wash and tempera. True to his racial instincts, the modern 
classical artist draws his chief inspirations from those aspects of nature 
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which best suggest a symbolical and synthetical interpretation of her 
creations. The fluidity of lakes and seas, the mystery of mighty cloud- 
veiled mountains, the moods of the varying seasons, their influences 
most often conveyed through a single object, like Nishnimura’s one 
bright little bird, resting on a dead tree stump and trilling forth its 
hymn to reawakening nature, of which the only indications are a few 
frail shoots of a budding field plant. Winter brings her message through 
a dismantled bush, retaining in its few withered leaves, the tufted down 
of freshly fallen snow, while Yuki’s clustered leaves and blossoms — 
drawn with an exquisite sense of form and construction — that of early 
summer. The plum-tree is celebrated in such poetic fancies as Kihima’s 
Scent of plum-blossoms and Shoda’s plum-tree in the night time — 
these are but a few of the many images of native flower and plant life. 

In their delineations of animals, these modern artists reveal that 
same intuitive comprehension and loving regard inculcated from earli- 
est infancy by their religion, which associates the humblest of God’s 
creatures with Man in the worship of their common deity, as seen in the 
reliefs on all Buddhist temples. It is this that explains a certain spiritual 
quality in Noda’s lightly treading stags and fawns wandering through 
a snowy landscape, and even in the innocent grace of a group of rabbits, 
resting or moving, as their fancy dictates, within a bamboo fenced en- 
closure. No mere “art of imitation” this, in spite of the most faithful 
accuracy of exterior form and detail. 

“Of all the professions of Buddhist faith introduced by China into 
Japan,” says the great authority, Fenellosa, “the most aesthetic is that 
charming doctrine of Zen, which considers Man and Nature as two 
characteristic forms between whom a perfect sympathy is established.” 
It is this principle that is still living in the creations of the modern Clas- 
sical school of Japan. 

Two great cartoons — in black and white, by Foujita, entitled Com- 
bats, a display of violent action and a monotonous repetition of an 
over-developed muscularity, both male and female, make an aggressive 
irruption into the atmosphere of serenity produced by the surrounding 
compositions. But then, Foujita has renounced the most precious and 
essential element of his artistic heritage and he is one of the prominent 
apostles of modernism to be daily seen at the temple of the Paris Dome! 














HENRY SARGENT: A BOSTON PAINTER 


By Jut1a DEWo tr AppiIson 
Brookline, Mass. 


N interesting letter has recently come to light, written at the end of 
the eighteenth century, from London, by one American artist to 
another, in Boston, Massachusetts. This document gives quite an idea 
of the methods of miniature painters of that period, and tells something 
of the art student life in London. It was sent from Henry Sargent, a 
collateral ancestor of John Singer Sargent, to William Lovett, a por- 
trait painter in Boston. 

Henry Sargent was the son of Daniel Sargent, who was born in 
Gloucester in 1731. There is a charming portrait of Daniel by his son 
Henry, still owned by members of the family. Henry Sargent also 
painted a portrait of his mother, and of his brother John Turner Sar- 
gent, and there are also extant two delightful portraits of his brother 
Winthrop Sargent, still privately owned. The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts has a self-portrait, painted while he was a very young man. Henry 
Sargent was born in Gloucester in 1770. 

The letter referred to was written while he was studying art in Eng- 
land, where he remained from 1793 to 1797. The letter is the property 
of Mr. James de Wolf Lovett, and was written to his grandfather, 
William Lovett. It is given in full. 


London, March 27, 1795 
Friend Lovett: 

I thank you for your letter given me by Mr. White. It gives me much 
pleasure to hear that you are doing so well in your profession. You 
mentioned in your letter something of coming to London. Stay where 
you are while such good prospects last. It is the advice of your friend 
Sargent, although he wishes to see you here — but not at present, unless 
you have plenty of gold. However, you may judge for yourself. I live 
as snug as possible, and cannot get through the year under one hundred 
pounds. Add that to your passage here and back; then when you arrive 
you must withstand all temptations or set down a hundred or more 
pounds. .. . You asked meto send you some colors, etc. ; I shall inform 
Mr. White where to purchase, and I shall see the articles myself that you 
may have the best. I should have sent them to you myself, but you said 
you were willing to pay Mr. White his profit; and another reason for 
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my not sending them, which I think is the best, is that I had not so much 
money to spare! However you will reap one advantage by having a 
choice of Mr. White’s. But in future (as you said you did not know 
how to get money to me), if you should wish to send any, it is only 
giving it to anyone you think proper, and enclosing me the receipts for 
the same. Direct any letters or bundles for me to the care of: Messrs. 
Thomas Dickson and Co., Merchants, 40 Crutchet Friars, London. 
Painting is very dull here. War— war— the annual exhibition will be 
next week. [ shall try to get in a couple of portraits. If you should have a 
mind another year you can send a picture to exhibit, although you are 
not in this country. 

You write me, you said, to give you some advice upon miniature 
painting. I can only say that my friend Mr. Halpers (who is one of the 
greatest painters if not the greatest), tells me he uses Reeve’s colors 
ground over again by himself upon a common stone and muller which 
he keeps for that purpose. Your pencils should be as large as possible — 
his are as large as mine— but with a nice point, that your work may 
have a good breadth. Your drapery should be washed on in body color, 
firm, as you would float the background of an India ink drawing. If I 
don’t forget it I will get for Mr. White some of those pencils made, for 
they are not common. 

In beginning your miniature, begin as soft as possible—I mean, 
faint. Take pattern by the coming of the morning. See what a faint 
blush at first, till it arrives at Broad Day. Let the head of your minia- 
ture be well toward the middle of your ivory, for there is nothing looks 
so awkward as much body and the head jammed in as if by way of 
punishment. Keep as great a breadth in your lights and shadows as 
possible, for the finishing will take off the flatness which you might 
think would be a consequence of it. A good breadth in your lights has a 
noble effect like the first glance you have when you look at nature. But 
I must stop, for it is only telling you what you know already. Excuse 


me, but take the will for the deed, and believe me yours sincerely, 
Henry Sargent 


P.S. Mr. Trumbull is gone to Germany. As I have not time to write 
both a long letter, you will let him see this. Please remember me to 
Johnson, Guliger, etc., and pray write particulars. 


Among the old paintings which add interest and attraction to the 
furnishings in the new wing of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, are 
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SarcENT: THe TEA Party 


RY SARGENT: ‘THe DINNER PARTY 
Museum of ine Arts, Boston, Mas 





two pictures by Henry Sargent, formerly owned by Mrs. Turner Sar- 
gent, who presented them to the Museum. 

They are quaint and naive transcripts of scenes in early Boston social 
life—the Dinner Party, and the Tea Party. They are essentially pic- 
tures of manners; in each case a room is shown, full of pleasing detail 
in furniture and bibelots of the period, while the people are placed in 
these delightful apartments as if they were figures in a stage setting. 

The Tea Party is one of the Kettledrums which were then in vogue, 
and the people stand about like any crowd at a modern tea, the chief 
difference being that the ladies have removed their hats. The costumes 
are those of the late eighteenth century — small clothes and colored 
coats for the men, and short-waisted, long-skirted dresses for the wom- 
en; the modern style is exactly inverted! Two large rooms are de- 
picted, with an arched door between. The coloring is very low — perhaps 
time has darkened these pictures, which, when first painted may have 
had a similar glow and crispness to that of a Meissonnier or a Gauengigl. 
The only note of decided brilliance now remaining is in the lambrequins 
in the further room, which are of a beautiful turquoise blue. 

The groups should be studied in detail. In the right foreground two 
ladies have seated themselves for a heart to heart gossip. By the fireside 
sits a charming lady talking with an admirer who stands before the 
fender. Little clusters of twos and threes occur, and there is a line of 
seated guests ranged stiffly along the wall. 

The Dinner Party is even more attractive, to my mind. In spite of 
the darkened pigments, one can see clearly all the spots of interest. 
This is a stag party, and it is evident, from the fact that the partly 
closed shutters admit rays of daylight, that it is an old-fashioned noon 
dinner. Surely it is on Beacon Hill; one can almost feel the Common 
outside. Asin the Tea Party, there is only one note of decided color, and 
that is in the red draperies above the long windows. 

The residence bears evidence of being the home of a bachelor. The 
furnishings are slight, and the presence of a wooden stool standing 
where it would be likely to be tripped over, and a rough wooden case 
of extra wine-bottles placed frankly on the floor in full view, suggests 
that no feminine influence has been exercised in the arrangements for 
the repast. The painting is meticulous, and every wine glass and dish, 
every fork and spoon, on the mahogany board, is finished tenderly. The 
men are sitting in easy attitudes and are enjoying spirited conversation. 
At the right, one of the guests appears to be hypnotized by the chande- 
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lier, at which he is gazing rapturously. Service is furnished by a cozy 
butler and a negro boy. A brisk little fire crackles in the fireplace, 
illuminating the brass andirons. The only furniture in the room beside 
the table and chairs are a beautiful eighteenth-century sideboard, and 
a wine cooler. Between the tall windows hangs a long mirror in which 
the table and party are reflected. The room is conscientiously carpeted 
in a repeating pattern of rather unimaginative circles, but the whole 
effect is cheery and happy. 

Henry Sargent was both artist and soldier. In 1799 he was aide-de- 
camp to the Governor of Massachusetts, and in 1802 he attained the 
rank of Colonel. He also served two years in the Legislature, after which 
he returned to his work as a painter. 

His first important picture, “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” suffered 
a tragic destruction through having been rolled on a fresh pine log, from 
which the oozing pitch accomplished the ruin of this work of art. The 
picture, however, was reproduced, and hangs in Pilgrim Hall in Plym- 
outh. He painted a picture called “The Starved Apothecary,” and a 
religious subject, “Christ Entering Jerusalem.” There is also a portrait 
of Peter Faneuil which hangs in Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

As a portrait painter, Henry Sargent follows in his style the usual 
type of work of his period — a trifle less broad than Stuart, he has some 
of the characteristics of Copley. The coloring is not extreme — the 
backgrounds are usually dark and not featured, being simply a setting 
for the face. Most of his portraits are taken about to the waist. The 
flesh painting is good although somewhat hard. 
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